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ABSTRACT \ 

Previous research has; shown that interviewers need to 
be aware of job requirements in order to make valid selection „ 
decisions. Such job information may' be provided in several different 
formats. To determine if the type o£ job information influences 
decisions, management psychology students (N=48) received information 
about a job that stressed either the tasks involved or the basic 
abilities required. They then rated an applicant who was either 
technically average or superior, and who was either male or female. 
It was hypothesized that the task description would yi&ld.less 
accurate ratings and that the ability description would be 
discriminatory toward females. Contrary to, the predictions, both 
types of descriptions produced decisions that were reflective of 
technical qualifications and neither discriminated against women. The 
ability oriented description yielded more lenient ratings on many 
scales, and participants felt more confident in their decisions when 
given this type of information. (Author/WAS) 
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Abstract ' 
Previous research had shown that interviewers need to be aware of job require- 
ments in order , to make valid, selection decisions, ; Such job< information may. 
be provided in several different formats. To determine if the type of job 



information influenced decisions, 48 participants received information about... 

i ■ ■ 

a job that stressed either^the tasks involved or^. the basic abilities required. 
They then rated an applicant who was either technically average or superior 
who was either male or female. It was hypothesized that the task description ' 
would yield less- accurate ratings and that the ability description would be 
discriminatory towards females. Contrary to the predictions , both types of 
descriptions produced decisions that were reflective of technical qualifications 
and neither discriminated against females. The ability oriented description 
yiefded moic lenient ratings* on many scales, and participants felt more 
cuniideriL in their, decisions when given this type of information. 
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Ostensibly the employment interview is. an easy and quick way to select 

r 

employees: the interviewer assesses the qualifications of the applicant, 



in^ : 



determines if these match tWe* requirements of the job, ana renders the 
appropriate decision. However, despite the popularity of interviewers 
(Landy diid Tirumbu, 197b, estimate that over 90% of all companies use them) 
Lhci'e li. 1 illIc evidence Lu support their effectiveness. Different inter- 
vicwcii, seldom agiee on their decisions (Ulrich & Trumbo, 1965) which accounts 
Lvi i i.c jioiuui validity or the interview in predicting job success' (Carlson, 
197-, in fact, decisions die utLcn influenced by the applicant's sex (Rosen 
& Jc- J ,. a 6 e (Dipboye, i-i^oiukiu, & Wiback, 1-975), race (Arvey, 1979), 

or phy^R..i aLLiMi-L iveiie*t) & ^daii, Siegfried, & Pearce, 1981). The reason for 
toUi.li di^.i luiinatlun may be LlidL Interviewers often select people based on 
whcu,.i wi nuL they uiaLch the interviewer's stereotype of the "ideal 
ap P ]i,aut" ran,*-! Llicia on their ability to do the job (Rowe, 1963). 

wiicn job i eqair eiuents are strongly emphasized, interviewers will consider 
Lhui. in tl.eir decisions (Carlson, 19/2), discount irrelevant information, 
even ir n'b unfavorable (Siegfried, 1974), be able to agree with each other 
(Laiifcduic: l vjeiLz, 1973), and render accurate decisions (Siegfried, 1975) 
ba^cd uiuMly un job-relevant information (Wiener & Schneiderman, 1974) . The * 
use or job i equirements to reduce sex discrimination has shown, mixed results. 
luLei-vieweis will still prefer male applicants (Heneman, 1977) and will 
uLtiibute nidle'^ performance to, skill and a female's performance to luck 
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(Deaux & Emswiller, 1974)., Interviewers will -also raise their ratings of 
male applicants above comparably females, when males are evaluated second 

(Siegfried & Pohlman, 1981). When job requirements, are accompanied by a 
warning to not discriminate i>a^^d on sex, \nale . interviewers will rate very 
leniently (Siegfried, 1982.)/ On the other hand, when raters 'are" able to 
directly observe performance on a work sample they will rate in a non- 
discriminatory manner (Hamner, Kim, Baird, & Bigoness, 1974). Forcing inter- 
viewers to rate applicants oh specif ic j ob ( requirements instead of general 
ability has increased accuracy (Osburn, .Timmreck, & Bigby, 1981), although 
forcing interviewers to attend to general applicant qualifications has not 
(Cann, Siegfried, & Pearce, ' 1981) . 

Clearly the use of job requirements shows some promise as a way to 
icduce unwaiiLfcd discrimination. The somewhat inconsistent results may be due 
lo the ditJtcriii& ways in which job information was presented to the^inter- 
viewer. turneliub, Carron, and Collins (1979), and others,, have outlined 3 
majoi approaches to listing job analysis information: a task-oriented approach, 
whc:i:e Lhe job is Liuken into the tasks and duties; a worker-oriented ' approach , _ 
wheic general bchdvluit) requiied on Lhc job are given, (such as judging 
dibLflM.cS or icdJiug JiiccLlunb), and an abiliti es~or iented approach where 
U,c uuJeiiyiug fecncial abillLies ate lisLed, such as^cognitive skills or 
t ,hy.,iv,ui ^loih.ieiiLy . because each of Lhcse uieLiiods stresses different view- 
lM ,luL& v,i iKc; woiK. Liicy are likely lu have. different effects on interviewers, 
ihu i,.,Um,uc. ,,iwJ,tc ditJterent resulcs when used by job analysts to cluster 

) ;, 

Collie. 1979!) .r t-u develop testis procedures [ * 
i, <4 ...Icaiun ii^viuts, Ash, & BeimcLt, 1900). Levlue, et al found the task- 
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oriented approach produced the most detailed testing plans and was most 
popular, although the worker-oriented approach was least costly. Cornelius, 
et al. suggested >that the worker-oriented approach be used for setting' 
salaries, the task-oriented approach for developing selection strategies, 
and the ability-oriented approach for establishing training needs. 

it is likely that interviewing strategies based on each approach may 
yield differing results with varying degrees of sex discrimination. The ta§J^ 
oiicnCed approach mav lead to significantly less accurate ratings than u/ft: L 
other two methods. This is primarily because when only tasks , are g^fn the 
luLcivicwct uiu^l ^Lili exercise a ^rccti deal of judgment to determine if 
ihc uppi H.auL would be able Lu pc^itoiui those tasks . With the other two 
iui.i.ui4uc6, ci.e 1 ii u l v i ewer need only elicit information dbuut the applicant's 

I'^^l twliadlltc k, i l.iulnin& lo JcLciiulnc ii the llced^J l.fclldVlOl'b UT 

ubil i ( Uu .n c |<i».ae..i The inuTcdacd a^cnid>.y , , with a coa L , however, 
ju. ij.^i^j cJ .ii iiui iia l ion Tlic ci IclU vciicao , ut Lhe worker-oi iented and 

>.i u..tcd dppiouLhcb i 1A iric.reaaiii^ dtuiidi) results from reducing the 
ui.. • - 1 JioC)ci iuij and judgment id l to Lhc i nee * viewer . . Interviewers have, 

i »j ua,L ..c^ailvcJy wIil.h Lliis discretion and freedom are curtailed. 
, Ki.M^.i ^, oiLwi^ warning l ha l decisions should noA be based on. applicant 
did lusiiic that fumbles aiid males wetc hired equally; however, the inter- 
vic^ei^ i c aba^iLcd their freedom by orleiing the females lpwer starting 
adldiici (.Kwoon 6 Meiicle, 1979). In yet anoLher study, such warnings ^ed to 
hmeaac.i iiiring of males (Siegfried, 1982). Therefore, because the inter- 
vlewci hd„ uiuie freedom when only job duties are specified, the paradoxical 
hypoth«^i» is that there will be less discrimination against females. 
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The purpose of the present investigation was to determine how the. type 
of job information affected two things: the accuracy of interviewer judgments 
and the presence of sex discrimination. Two hypotheses were drawn from the 

9 

literature reviewed: first, the use of a task-oriented approach would produce 
less accurate interviewer ratings; but ^second, the task-oriented approach 

would lead to less sex discrimination. 

■? 

• Method^ 

Participants . The participants were 4,8 students enrolled in management 
psychology courses. All were familiar with the legal aspects of selection as 
well as the theoretical concepts of validity and utility. Two surveys were 
noL able lo be processed. The participants were*19 females and 26 males, 
Jo of whom were single. All except 2 i . . * ,i some previous work experience.- Their 
avtiagc dgc was 23.8 years. 

Mdiei 1^1^ . bLaadard one-pa'ge job umes ' were prepared that listed various 
it or background Information (i.e., age,' home address, phone), previous 
./uik (ixpuicutc ( gLddt poliiL average, and personal interests. A , picture 
jH.cLe^ in Uic> ,ipp C £ il^hL - hand obrner. These' had been previously judged 
i,> u/ilc D v. uiuUwiiiii Lcing "average 11 in attractiveness. Four different 

i ,, 6 Lapii.. w^lo *^ v a iwi Loth wales and females to control for any ij^iosyn- 
x.Laiiv. loiiu Lo a bpe^ific piiuLo^raph, but differences in attractiveness 

amon^ ..n, i» i A w..te nwn oignificant. The uiaic applicants wcie named 

i.i. i iic: . ^ i. CL>uiiiionda Li .ii wcie aio.. h,» iwJ^J, one Ilohi a pievious 
r i> ^i.J Ci.ui ^ lunnei piuUaoui Xi.c r 1 1 ^ l letter \^at> u^ed lo manipulate 

i 

i he i . y. al „ ' o ujl li i>.d l iont^ ao JcoliIi.-J L.iow. The letter fium the former . 
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professor was the same in all cases, and described the soc.ial ability of th$ 
applicant based on class performance. All applicants were" described as being 

4 

very interpersonally adept. ' 4 . 

Participants were then given a booklet that contained a set of information 
about the experimenter, how to receive more information, and a statement 
about their right to not participate in the experiment. Thjs booklet also 
contained a description of the job and a series of rating scales. 
/ Var iables Manipulated . There were 3 manipulated variables: subject sex; 

Lvi'c of job description;, and applicant qualifications. Applicant qualifications 
weic i.li.iufct-.i ov, itidL applicant.^ were either highly qualified or moderately 
qualii uj u, the j^t. ut training representative. This is done to^ee if 
ii»ui»/iu-.ij . j a,, uidLcly pensive applicant qualifications to test hypo- ' 
ihLbi. i ji.c i.uiiipui.ii low was June, in the letters of recommendation by 

Ltui Liu. applicant ". . .is ex t r erne lyj we 1 1 qualified , 
i . / iiu. j k> L and ^cUuiiiicJ di d ,*up e l i o T level in our organization. " 



1 1 . 



iifK-ii... i c i l c_ jl CDLaLtr.i Li.aL the person . .has average 



i 1 1 is ji l n~ . .and pet i^uilJ aL an average level." T ^i s manipulation is 

Gilmore (1982), and has been shown 

Lu Lc eilc live 

ii lC r hial . l4 luLic manipulated wat> Llie method of presenting the job- 
... u.ui i w n. lhe LdbK oriented description was takeh from the Dictionary of 
li^^JLitiidii iiii*:. fui J° b ° f ' lrainill g Representative^ This job was 

selected siiu-e n idaLcd to the previous experience t<he applicant had as a 

rds wiLhout being so identical .that a snap judgment 
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could be made. It was also felt that such a position would be somewhat familiar * 
to the participants. The task-orientedf description was the paragraph from the 

\ 

DOT fisting common" duties of this job: . .prepares and conducts training 



programs. . .conf ers with management. . .formulates teaching outline. . . 
selec t s teaching aids . r . . conduc ts general or specialized training sessions . . 

The ability-oriented description was also drawn from the DOT by listing 
information pertaining to: 1) worker .requirements (interest in communicating 
ideas; intellectual ability; analytic ability); 2) other^, (preference for 

public-contact work; experience in general personnel work); 3) training (back- 

( 

ground in personnel relations) ; 4) types of situations to which worker must 

* ■ 

adjust, (frequent, change; direction of others) ; 5) preferences (concerned with 

i ■ 

people, business contact); and 6)- required aptitudes (intelligence, verbal 
ability uumeiicdl ability, clerical perception)"".*: - , * ^ 

ii.c nc^.o^diy information tor a "worker-oriented" approach was not 
...ti.it, i. I.,* ii.it> job and Lhis condition was therefore not investigated. This 

liy but not readily obtainable. 

leading all the information the raters 
; t ( jcu.] LiluLn / poll,, a ,d'J^ including: hiring (ranging from definitely 
• » , i. jV ^i / i ucL^nit^i u^^a.J, 11), otaiLing salary; expected pei ionaa-n'ce ; 
di.Mhy, tJ j l ,i,.i..,Hdiny. Tlifcac/meaSuf e^ parallel those found etfective in 

L b li. B fi 1 ed , Una, & ullwole, ly8Z). To check On the 
ctK l . i «_u*.^.. .iA ti. man luulaL loiib , ,u<. oLdlc a^ked participants Lo idle the 

i.aiidi j^t ^ t > h.icdi skill* and a uecuud asked them to rate the candidate's 
uociaJ oi, ii.o rdUKJpantb were also aoked to indicate their own technical 
^kiii ievci A no,, much they had been Uitl ueiiced by the applicant 1 * Lechnical 
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skill and social skill. They also indicated how similar they "believed they 
were to the applicant. The final 4 scales dealt with the job information they 
had received. Par t'icipants ' were asked how confident they were that the 
applicant fit the job, how much they had relied on the job description, how 
much the description helped them decide if the applicant met minimum 
standards, and how much the description gave them a good overall picture of the 
job. Finally, participants indicated their age, marital status, sex, and work 

Oc 11 di al Procedure . The participants were first given the survey book 
i.hui began wiLh a bi iei description of the research, the extent to which con- 
i lJcuLidl i l y wouia be uu i ii l a ined , and the identification of the experimenter 
uuJ how l„ b . i in ..onLdCL wJ ; ^f ^ ^^Tm^S ft '^he voluntary nature of* the experiment 
.ii ^l>^<1 . Hi*. > wcu Lhen told LhaL they were to evaluate a resume of a 
«.uu 1 1 Jj i c fui .. jwL "pai'L Kjt a »tudy on people's reactions to^b candidates" 

* « w. i c j i ^ Lt i buLt. J ul various cla^fa meetings 'and returned anonymously to 

Results 

ha.it ui u.c 13 ratin B ^cuie^ was subjected to a 2 *x 2 x 2 analysis- of 
4t4 jmce ^ANOVA) The results may best be understood by -discussing tnem in 

\ 

Lhe following groupings: ) 

Manipulation checks . The participants all saw the applicants as highly . 

iiu^lally skilled (Mean^6.00) with no significant differences due to experimental 
conditions . There wis a significant difference (F(l, 37)=18. 51, p < ,001) in 
perceived technical ability in the appropriate direction"(Means=3 . 50 and 4.74). 
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However, there was- also a significant effect .on this scale for the type of 
job description (F(l, 37)=10. 26, p <. OL) . Those participants who received the 
.task list (M=3.68) s^w the applicant as less technically 'qualified than those 



who received the abilities description (M=4.57). This indicates that per r 
cei.ved technical competence was a function of both the information embedded 
in the letter of recommendation and the type of job information presented. 
All participants saw themselves as being technically skilled (M=5.02) with' 
no differences among the conditions. Tho"se who saw a technically skilled 
applicant (M=4.48) saw themselves as more similar to the applicant (F(l,37)= 
11. 36, psOl) than those who saw a lesser skilled applicant (Mf3.05) . 

V 

Criterion scales . The 5 major scales of interest (hiring, salary, 

ability, expected performance, and personality) showed various effects. The 

VUJnfc bv.dle appropriately showed a m^in effect for the applicant's technical 

9 

skills (F(l , 38)=9. yy, p<.01) > with the more skilled applicant more likely 
iu be nUeJ 5.21). This scale also showed a significant effect for 

ik. ivpc <,f job Jeo^i^tion (F(l„ 38)-l4. 12, p<.001), with those receiving the 
ability dt-a. l lpcion more likely to hire than those^ receiving the task 

B d. llC iwi. aicctb weic pte^oLiL when' participants rated the applicant's 
a i lily. Lhcuc wib a main eirect tor technical skill (F (l, 38)^7 . 71 , p < .01) 
uiiJ j, a. „ a.il^ion (b (1, 36)-ltt. p.. 001)' These again appeared when 
iU Lu, 6 :a K ,uJ pciiji'^ucci U O > 38>-13. 59, p-.OOi) and (F( 1 , 38) - / . 6!> , 
t , n.c: pa( Lea. or means was the whh the hiring decision. 

butting salary showed only an ciua tor technical qualification 
iMl J b ; i-: r < U0i> with the technically competent being offered more 



•/money (M=2.32, 3. -.88) .* The applicant 1 s 'personality 1 shoved- only an 'interact ion" 
between the type-.of job description and applicant sex (F(l" jr 38)=A *54, p^.^OS).' 

>"•" 7 " " ' '■'■:>■ ' v 

Male applicants we're given higher ratings in the presence of the-- abilities 

description thap any other condition. 

Surprisingly, participants reported no -significant differences in how 

much -they had been influence^ by the applicant T s n technical skills in the 

different conditions. However, they .were significantly more influenced by 

Asocial skills (F(l, 38)=10. 55, p < .01) in the presence of the ability-oriented 

description. ' . . ■ 

Job information . Participants were significantly more confident that the^ 

applicant tit the job when technical skills were high (F (1 , 38) =15 . 60 , p<.001) 

and when i_hfc ^b'iiity-or iented description was used (F(l, 38)==20.70, p < .001). 

uywjver, they believed that the task-*o3^^P€e tf d descriptipn/gave them a better 

|,i,ime of the job (F (1, 38)^10. 74, p<.01). There were no significant \ 

un tcieru.cs in how much they relied on ei^her^d^^jxtption or how much fc^ie 

dc:Si.L lption helped them determine if * the ^gJJkfant met minimum standards. 

» . ' Discussion 

- ■ . • ■ * * 

1 lie"" results or this investigation supported neither , hypothesis . The. ' . 
Lo^K-ofiented description proved to be no less sensitive than the abilities- • 
oriented description; sex discrimination -was not less prevalent with the task— 
oriented det>cr i y i±6n\ Jet these findings aire 'far from disappointing; the task- 
oriented approach was /no less accurate because 1 both descriptions yielded, 
rating, that reflected technical competence'. The task description did -not* 
lead to less discrimination simply, because there was none to, begin with. 



•Participants' in this investigation relied greatly on technical competence in,' 

y. . V . *• ■ . ■ • * 

making their hirxn^ \ ability, salary, and expected performance ratings, 
Regardless of thfe. ty^e of jjob description 'they receive^ . "This heavy reliance 
on technical' ability .and the appropriate disregard for - the applicant's sex 

• . ' " " - " ' . " ' ' , 

..may 'have been due to several reasons." First, the participants were all well. ~ 

informed .about equal employment '-opportunity regulations which may have kept 

• ■ • j . * 

them from exhibiting any prejudices they 'gp.ght have, felt, Seeopd, because 

^ - - , \ 1 ' - ■ v v " , . " ■ 

" • • - ' t. , .- . • >• s . ■ . 

they were al'so well Versed ±n the theory of employee selectionrsthey may have 

^recognized the importance of ■ making valid decisions* based oh" ability arid 

. technical competence.. Third, the presence of .-any j b£ ^description, regardless. 

of' its format, may have led- to decisions based on job relevant information 
^(c^fv^Wiener & Schneidermari; 1974)". ' Finally, 'the student participants may 
f not have been representative of practicing decisiot makers , yet evidence 
presented by Berristein, Hakel, and Harlan (1975) argues to ,the cdntrary. 

'An unexpected 'findings was the effect for the type of jpb description on 
: almost all of the scales. Those wljo received the abilities-oriented 
'description saw the applicant as more technically qualified,- more able, more 
likely to perform arid were thus more likely to hire them. Although both 
types of description helped participants determine if the applicant ' met 
minimum standards, they were morie confident in their decisions when the . 
ability-orientted description was. used. Most likely the ability description, 
conveyed more information about the person than the job-oriented" description. 

v. . • • 

The participants then received some information about the candidate which they 
could easily "match-up" with the information about the desired applicant. As 



discussed above, this is an easier task than attempting to judge whether an 
"applicant could perform a series of tasks. The ease of this task led to- a 

confident, decisions Although they felt they knew less aboyt the job, 

• *' ' ' ' * ' ' * ' 

participants probably felt they knew more about the person in this condition^ 

Perhaps the maj*or implication, should these" results, be borne. out in 

further testing in applied settings, is that both types of job descriptions 

will produce accurate, non-discriminatory decisions. However, the use of 

* f , - " • 

. an ability-oriented description may result in more lenient, ratings and 

decisions. Whether such leniency ' is justifiable in «J.ight .of actual success 

fori the job remains to be te'sted. Yet it is clear that interviewers will 

use job information to make decisions and that the form of that . information 

may influence who they ultimately decide to hird/ ■ « 
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